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Since, as is mentioned above, the characters of this egg 
appear with great probability to indicate its belonging to the 
Struthious group, I propose to call it, with reference to the 
unknown gigantic bird, Struthiolithus chersonensis*. 


I11.—On the Distribution of Birds in the Southern Hill-region 
of Ceylon. By W. Vincent Lecer, Lieut. R.A. 


Tux southern province of Ceylon possesses a range of moun- 
tains of its own, quite distinct from the central zone, mas- 
much as it is separated from that region by a long strip of 
low’country extending from the western province, on the south 
of Ratnapoora, through, in an easterly direction, to the flat 
and jungle-clad plains of the south-east of the island. The 
system commences at the eastern boundary of the Morowa 
Korle+, at a point thirty miles north of the southernmost 
extremity of the island (Dondra Head), and, after shooting 
up at once from the plains of Hambantotte and culminating 
in its highest point, 4500 feet, stretches away in a westerly 
direction to a point some twenty miles from the sea on the 
west coast. The river Gindurah rises in the highest portion 
of the range, and takes a westerly course, separating it into 
two parts by a deep valley, in the north of which numerous 
spurs shoot out into the Saffragam district, while on the south 
the higher mountains are supplemented by many smaller par- 
allel-lying ridges, which again break into an endless succes- 
sion of smaller hills, dwindling down until they form the un- 
dulating country in the immediate vicinity of Point de Galle. 
The south-west corner of Ceylon may therefore be said to be 
a perfect labyrinth of hills, clothed in their highest parts with 
lofty primeval forest, except where the axe of the mountaineer 
has left its mark in the course of hill-grain cultivation, and 
covered in the lower districts with secondary or scrubby jungle, 
in the composition of which the small bamboo (Ochlandra 

* Subsequently Professor Kessler has informed me that he had this egg 
in his hands some years ago, and attempted unfortunately in vain to ac- 


quire it for the zoological collection of the University of Kiew. 
1 “ Korle” corresponds, as a terrestrial division, to county. 
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stridula) enters largely. On some of the lowlands near the 
sea, and on the banks of the rivers, as also in the valleys of 
the lower hills, paddy-ficlds exist; but there is but little 
land under cultivation compared with other parts of the west 
coast, the consequence of which, together with the want of 
“tanks” and inland waters, is that grallatorial and natatorial 
forms are by no means abundant. The climate of these hills 
is much cooler than that of corresponding heights in the cen- 
tral province, owing to their propingquity to the sea; and to their 
being therefore exposed to the full sweep of hoth monsoons 
across the south of theisland. This is especially demonstrated 
in the distribution of birds in the main range, where, with some 
few exceptions, all the species inhabiting the higher parts of 
the central zone are to be found in numbcrs, while, again, 
many that inhabit what may be termed the intermediate hills of 
the central province at an average elevation of 2000 feet, affect, 
in these parts, the low forest-clad hills down to within 200 
feet of the sea-level. This latter fact is duc, perhaps, more 
to the presence of jungle-clad hills of considerable altitude in 
the immediate vicinity of the sea-coast than to the effect of 
climate. 

As the locality under consideration has never before been 
explored by ornithologists (at least so far as the wild interior 
is concerned), I propose to notice all the birds found in it, 
exccpt a few, which are so universally distributed over the 
island that thcir presence here needs no comment, and to 
touch more particularly upon those which have not been noted 
previously from this district, and which affect it chiefly owing 
to the influence of climate and the above-named features of 
the soil. 

Commencing, in due order, with Raptorial birds, which, so 
far as some species are concerncd, are very well represented, 
I would note that Neopus malaiensis inhabits the forest-hills 
and valleys from within a few miles of the sea up to the 
highest parts of the main range. This peculiar form, the 
largest of our Raptores, is not common in Ceylon; and this 
district may be considered its head quarters. Layard pro- 
eured it in the vicinity of Adam’s Peak. It is exclusively a 
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hill-forest bird ; at times it may be seen quietly skimming over 
the high trees of a mountain-side, while at others it soars in 


pairs, nobly, over some deep valley. Spilornis cheela, the com- ,_ 


monest of our Aquilinz, is distributed over the whole island, ’ 
but in the south is more numerous in the hills than near the 
sea. In the lowlands it skulks much about open clearings in 
the jungle or along the edge of the swampy flats, and feeds 
chiefly on snakes, which it swallows, in some instances, nearly 
whole. It appears to average smaller dimensions than in 
India, males not measuring more than 23 inches. The lower 
plumage is noticeably darker or richer after the moult. Young 
birds have the crest-feathers almost entirely white, the tips 
only being black and not concealing the main portion of the 
feather when the plumage of the head is in its normal state ; 
when the crest is erected in anger or surprise the head has 
the appearence of being white, mottled or spotted with black. 
Limnaetus cristatellus is more plentiful in the low hills than 
in the mountains, extending to the neighbourhood of the sea- 
coast, where, however, it is very local, confining itself to some 
chosen steep forest-side or secluded valley. It breeds within 
a few miles of Point de Galle, nesting always in the fork of a 
high tree. In the first state the plumage of the lower parts 
is not pale brown, as I have read, but almost entirely pure 
white, with occasional faint dashes of light sienna-brown on 
the thigh and under tail-coverts, which, in conformity with 
the coloration of the head and sides of chest and the drop- 
shaped markings of the flanks, become much darker as the 
bird grows older. It is a most decile though withal fiery- 
tempered bird in confinement ; a fine example, which I reared 
from the nest, and which I have still, is on the best of terms 
with several Raptores, tenants of the same aviary. The crest, 
which was distinctly visible when the bird was a “ chick,” in 
the shape of three or four little filamentous appendages at- 
tached to the white down of the nape, would not appear to 
attain to a greater length than 24 inches during the first stage 
of dress. The well-known scream of this Eagle is exceedingly 
weak compared with what it sounds like when heard in the 
forest, the reason for its being audible at a distance lying in 
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its shrillness and great clearness. I have seen but one or two 
examples of Milvus govinda on the south coast; but Haliastur 
indus is exceedingly numerous everywhere, breeding on high 
trees some distance inland. It is noticeable with what ease 
this bird indulges in its favourite habit of eating its food from 
the talons when flying about: these members are brought 
forward under the breast; and, with a combined backward and 
upward pull from the legs and shoulders respectively, pieces 
are torn from the booty with but little exertion. Whileskim- 
ming along they sometimes pick off a luckless Calotes very 
cleverly, which has happened to be indulging in a bask on 
the topmost twigs of some low tree. The noble Blagrus leu- 
cogaster is sparingly distributed in suitable localities round 
the south-west corner of the island; but the flat shores of the 
Kattregam district are its great haunt. Micronisus badius 
and Tinnunculus alaudarius are pretty common, the latter, of 
course, only a winter visitor in immature plumage, in districts 
where there are sea-coast cliffs, in which it always roosts. Astur 
trivirgatus I have procured in immature plumage from the 
wooded hills on the coast some twenty miles north of Galle, 
and, I have no doubt, is to be found during the north-east 
monsoon throughout the district. Hlanus melanopterus was 
an unexpected addition to my good things from the citronella- 
grass districts to the north of Galle. I had supposed it was 
chiefly a hill-species ; but I also saw it much on the south-east 
coast; it hovers a great deal over long grass, like a Kestrel. 
Poliornis teesa, I think, has never been recorded from Ceylon ; 
but a fine immature male came into my possession last Oc- 
tober, which was killed on the sea-coast close to Galle. I 
have no doubt that when ornithology is more studied in this 
island and more birds preserved than at present, many mem- 
bers of Indian Falconide which have not yet been noticed, 
will be found to stray over the island when the prevailing wind 
is from the north. | 

Of Circine, the only two species that are common are Circus 
swainsonii and C. eruginosus; both affect by choice swampy 
lands and paddy-fields. The latter bird arrives in the south 
in the middle of October, and is very numerous close to the 
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town of Galle. An exceedingly interesting series thus fell 
into my possession, from the white head to the adult grey 
wings and black primaries. I have not met with any birds 
entirely brown. The next stage of plumage to the buff-white 
head is the beautiful buff-marked least wing-coverts, which 
are accompanied by the golden iris and yellow cere and feet 
of the adult. During the north-east monsoon-rains in De- 
cember these birds feed much on fish in the flooded flat lands 
of the south. I have shot them devouring large “lulu” 
fish more than a pound in weight. 

Among the Strigidz inhabiting Ceylon the common species 
in the south are Ketupa ceylonensis and Ephialtes lempigi, 
the latter being, of course, the most plentiful. I have kept 
this bird in confinement; and when angered it spreads out its 
wings, erects its “ears,” and oscillates its body from side to 
side, uttering a low growl. Rufous varieties are very rare in 
Ceylon; but they do exist, a fine example having come into 
my possession last year. Ketupa ceylonensis breeds in hollow 
trees; the eggs are white, of a rather rough texture. They 
measure, axis 2°28, diameter 1°72 inches, and are hatched 
in the south at the end of February. I am of opinion 
that, although in suitable localities they do frequent the bor- 
ders of inland tanks and rivers, and consequently feed much 
on fish, reptiles form their usual food. Ihave taken an entire 
snake, which had been swallowed intact, from the stomach of 
one of these birds. They are more numerous about the low 
hills near Galle than in our mountain-district. In all speci- 
mens that have come under my notice I have found the bill 
(contrary to Jerdon’s description) to be dusky greenish, with 
a dark side-patch near the tip. Athene castanonota is here 
and there met with in the wooded regions of our province, 


but it is not plentiful. Syrniwm indranee is by no means un- p- 


common, inhabiting the primeval forest (styled in Cingalese 
“ Mookalaney ”) at no great distance from Galle. It breeds 
in February and March; and since I have been stationed here 
I have been fortunate enough to procure from natives two 
nestlings, which are now in my aviary. ‘The older of the two, 
which I have had nearly a year, has never once hooted or made 
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any noise which would lead to the belief that it is the author 
of the dreaded sounds imputed to it. When hungry its note 
is a low screech, resembling the creak of a wheel-barrow 
in the distance; and when annoyed or chased by its com- 
panions in captivity it utters a curious Zit-tit-tit-tit. On one 
occasion, after feeding at sundown, it gave vent to a low and 
somewhat musical noise, which seemed to proceed from the 
depths of its chest. There are therefore several inferences that 
might be drawn from my experience—that it does not hoot in 
captivity, that itis the male that possesses such extraordinary 
vocal powers (mine being a female), that it does not utter 
these sounds until it is quite mature, or lastly that the bird 
and the peculiar notes are wrongly identified. 

Batrachostomus moniliger inhabits the low hills which are 
covered with thick jungle and bamboo-thickets. It has been 
procured at Amblangodde, about twenty miles north of Galle ; 
and I have got a specimen in my collection which I shot a 
few miles from the town, near the celebrated village of Wack- 
welle. It is remarkably blind in the daytime, as are also the 
Australian Podargi. My bird was sitting across a horizontal 
bamboo, and allowed me to almost touch it before I became 
aware of its presence; it did not attempt to fly, but simply 
opened and shut its eyes, turning its head towards me, as I 
retired to a convenient distance to shoot it. It measured in 
the flesh 9 inches total length, tail 41, wing 44, iris yellow, 
bill greenish brown, feet and tarsi fleshy grey, the former the 
darkest. Caprimulgus asiaticus and C. atripennis are very 
common; but the latter is the more numerous of the two: 
certain wooded localities in the low country, in which it is 
most plentiful, swarm with this bird. Just as the sun sets 
the first “kak-o-wa-wa” is heard; and this is the signal for 
a whole wood to resound with these peculiar notes, the bird 
being always seated on a tree at the time; after having car- 
ried on this concert for five or ten minutes, they sally out and 
may be seen alighting on the paths, and allow then a near 
approach. The largest males measure 11 inches, females 
10:4 inches; and these, like C. asiaticus, have the tail-spot on 
the two outer feathers of a dirty or yellowish white, and less 
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in extent than the males. Hirundo hyperythra is very nu- 
merous, and breeds in store-rooms and such places in the Fort 
of Galle, the nest being a very large structure with a spout- 
like entrance. Collocalia nidifica is numerous in the north- 
east monsoon about the neighbouring hills of Galle, and also 
in the Morowa Korle mountains. Cypselus affinisis a winter 
visitor to this region, being generally met with on close rainy 
evenings along the sea-shore, darting after the countless in- 
sects with which the atmosphere then swarms. <Acanthylis gi- 
gantea is an inhabitant of the upper ranges of hills, and is found 
there at a much lower elevation than in the central province. 
It is numerous in the great hill-forest tract known as the Singha 
Rajahwilderness. In the evenings it appears in great numbers, 
descending, probably, from the immense heights where it has 
been hunting during the day, and dashes up and down and 
across the wild mountain-gorges with an incredible rapidity. 
Dendrochelidon coronata is plentiful here, and resident all the 
year round, affecting chiefly the sides of rocky wooded hills, 
particularly where there are dead trees, on which they pass 
much of their time. Harpacies fasciatus is found throughout 
the whole southern hills down to the forests of the low country. 
Of the three Bee-eaters of Ceylon, Merops philippensis and M. 
quinticolor are common, the former arriving here in September 
and rapidly spreading itself over the whole country to the 
highest parts of the hills, the latter resident on the rivers of the 
south-west to within twenty miles inland and breeding in 
June and July in the holes in the banks by the water’s edge. 
These beautiful little Bee-eaters are numerous on the Gin- 
durah river, and pass the day perched in the branches of tall 
trees near the bank, from which they sally out in quest of 
insects. The larger bird comes to this country for the greater 
part in young plumage, in most cases with either one long 
tail-feather or both the uropygials short. These would ap- 
pear to be moulted one at a time, and one mature attenuated 
feather acquired before the second short one is dropped. It 
is noteworthy that this bird is more abundant in the extreme 
south than in other parts of Ceylon. On a rainy evening, 
when the atmosphere is alive with winged ants and other in- 
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sects, these Bee-eaters congregate in large flocks over the Fort 
of Galle, uttering their curious notes and wheeling round and 
round in circles, out of which they dart every instant into the 
hosts of creatures which surround them. Of Kingfishers, 
Halcyon capensis, H. smyrnensis, Alcedo bengalensis, and 
Ceryle rudis are all that a most diligent search has rewarded 
me with. Halcyon capensis affects for the most part river- 
banks, generally betraying its whereabouts by its loud dis- 
cordant cries. Ceryle rudis is plentiful on the Gindurah 
river and its tributaries, and breeds in February in the clayey 
banks, excavating a high vault at the end of the hole, and 
laying generally four eggs; the young, which differ from the 
adult in having the black pectoral band complete, remain in 
the nest for some time after they are able to fly, and, when 
they do come forth from their hiding-place, are often to be 
seen sitting huddled together on the grassy bank of the river. 

Tockus gingalensis ranges from the highest down to the 
lowland forests, frequenting the tallest trees in them, and is 
more numerous in the latter than in the mountains or in any 
part of Ceylon that I have as yet explored. Paleornis alex- 
andri, P. rosa, and P. calthrope are the Parrakeets of this 
region; the former is only a straggler and is found in the 
neighbourhood of the sea. P. rosa is numerous from the low 
country up to the highest parts of the Morowa Korle, being 
found in the greatest numbers in the intermediate hills. 
Layard’s Parrakeet is more abundant in the Morowa- Korle and 
the Leori-King forests than anywhere else in the island, and, 
like most of the Ceylon birds, ranges down to a lower ele- 
vation here than in other parts. I found it a few months ago 
in great numbers in the intermediate valleys of the Gindurah 
river, at a height of only 200 or 300 feet above the sea. They 
are very fond of thick groves in the forests, and in the morn- 
ing, when feeding on their favourite fruits and berries, are very 
tame; towards evening they become very restless, and are 
constantly on the wing, settling in little flocks on the tops of 
the highest trees, roaming over the surrounding forests, as P. 
rosa does in the coffee-districts, and dashing up and down the 
mountain-valleys with amazing rapidity.. Our little Lorikeet, 
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Loriculus indicus, is exceedingly numerous, extending from 
the sea-coast, where it frequents cocoa-nut plantations, 
through the populated districts of the interior of the province, 
to the mountains, where its numbers diminish considerably. 
This is the reverse of what is the case in the central province 
and the intervening country between that and the west coast. 
It breeds in holes in the trunks of the “kitool,” a sugar- 
palm, and feeds much on the “toddy” extracted from the 
flower of the tree. It becomes drugged with this substance, 
and numbers are caught by the natives, who mtg them into 
the Fort of Galle for sale. 

Yungipicus gymnophthalmus, Chrysocolaptes stricklandi, Bra- 
chypternus ceylonus, and Chrysophlegma chlorophanes form 
my list of Woodpeckers. The first named and Brachypternus 
ceylonus may be said to have their head quarters here; they 
are found (the latter in great numbers in the maritime cocoa- 
nut districts) throughout the lowlands up to the Morowa- 
Korle mountains, where, however, they become scarcer than 
at a less elevation. Ch. stricklandi, exclusively a denizen of 
gloomy forests, extends from the Singha-Rajah hills down to 
the jungles in the vicinity of Baddegammie, the mission-station 
near Galle. I have observed it very much on small trees, 
searching for its food; in the distance it would be taken for 
Brachypternus ceylonus, were it not for its different note and 
peculiar erratic movements while ascending the tree. The lat- 
ter mounts up steadily a foot or two at a time, while Layard’s 
Woodpecker is up and down, first to one side and then the 
other, with a little short jerky movement, which, to my mind, 
is sufficient to distinguish it. Of the Barbets of the south, 
Megalaima zeylonica and Xantholema rubricapilla are numer- 
ous in the lowlands, and extend up to about 1500 feet in the 
hills. Cyanops flavifrons is very abundant in the Singha- 
Rajah hills and neighbouring districts along the upper Gin- 
durah; it is likewise found in the low country not far from 
Galle wherever there is high forest; and there it frequents 
invariably the tops of the tallest es uttering its monoto- 
nous notes for hours together. It breeds in August. 

Cuckoos are tolerably well represented here. Cuculus son- 
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nerati is rare in swampy wooded lands; C. micropterus is also 
rare in forests ; and Centropus chlororhynchus, another denizen 
of the woods, has several times come under my notice both in 
the lowlands near Kottowe and in the hills of the Morowa 
and Kookool korles. The note of this shy bird is most ex- 
traordinary, resembling the dropping of a stone into a deep 
well, and is generally the only indication one has of its pre- 
sence; for it is rarely or never seen. Centropus rufipennis 
and Eudynamys orientalis are, of course, very common. The 
former extends sparingly into the mountains. When uttering 
its singular deep-sounding note this bird turns the head on 
one side and darts it downwards at each syllable, the mandi- 
bles being opened wide, in order, as it would seem, to send 
forth the loud o00p-o00p-ooop with greater ease. Zanclostomus 
viridirostris is local, and skulks about the thick scrub growing 
on some parts of the sea-shore. It is very shy, and seldom 
allows itself to be seen for more than a minute at a time. 
The handsome Phenicopheus pyrrhocephalus inhabits thick 
forest both in the low and hill districts. It betakes itself 
to the ground at times, though it is thoroughly arboreal in 
habits; when disturbed it proceeds in short flights from 
tree to tree with a creaking note like that of the European 
Magpie, elevating its tail as it alights on the branches. The 
difference in the eye of the male and the female is very 
remarkable; but I think there is no doubt about the matter 
(see my notes on the subject in last number of ‘ Stray Fea- 
thers’). Polyphasia passerina is rare in wooded districts of 
the low country, and concludes the list of Cuculinee observed 
by myself in this district. 

One little Creeper, Dendrophila frontalis, is abundant in the 
Morowa-Korle hills, and is at times met with in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea-coast. Tephrodornis affinis is resident 
all the year round in this part of the island; and Hemipus 
picatus is common in wooded districts near Galle, as well as 
in the lower hills. Dicrurus leucopygialis is abundant near 
the sea-coast, and extends from that up to 500 or 600 feet. 
It breeds in the well-known “jack ” tree, fixing its nest, which 
is a light cup-shaped structure of fine twigs and grass, in the 
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angle of a horizontal fork or on a branch high up from the 
ground. The eggs are two in number, of a fleshy white 
ground-colour, clouded at the obtuse end with faint llac and 
blotched over that, principally at the same part, with hght 
brown; axis 11 lines, diameter 8 lines. D. edoltiformis 
(Blyth) and Edolius malabaricus (Scop.) are both found in 
the district; they are both inhabitants of forest entirely, 
extending from the Kottowe hills towards the Morowa-Korle 
mountains, the former ranging up to the highest pomts, and 
the latter confined, so far as I have been able to trace it, to 
the heavy lowland forests. The song of D. edoliiformis is 
powerful and melodious, but not so spirited as that of its 
long-tailed congener, and is generally uttered when the bird 
is disturbed or flying from tree to tree. It perches mostly on 
the upper limbs of trees, and sallies forth at passing coleo- 
pterous insects, very often returning to the same place and 
elevating its tail on alighting. On comparing a number of 
specimens I find that females are the smallest ; my finest spe- 
cimen measures 12°6 inches, with a tail of 67 inches, while 
males attain a total length of 13°9 inches. Immature birds 
have the under tail-coverts barred with white, and the under 
wing-coverts white-tipped. dolius malabaricus is an ex- 
tremely shy bird, and frequents deep tangled nullahs in the 
forest, being consequently very hard to procure. One indi- 
vidual in my collection, procured in the Kottowe forest near 
Galle, has the long tail-feathers only 5'2 inches longer than 
the rest, the bare portion of the “stem ” measuring only 24 
inches; there is no appearance of these feathers being in the 
srowing-stage ; but Jerdon gives the length as 11 inches more 
than the others. Although this bird and the last mentioned 
appear to be sometimes confounded when the tail is not in 
the racket-stage, surely the two species ought to be distinguish- 
able at all ages, on account of the crest of E. malabaricus 
falling back over the forehead, whilst that of D. edeliformis 
projects forward over the bill; the long-tailed bird is also of 
slenderer frame, its rictal bristles are shorter, and the fea- 
thers of the neck are more hackled. 

Of Muscicapid, the elegant Tchitrea paradisea arrives in 
SER, I1I.—VOL. IV. c 
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great numbers, in the brown stage, in October, and affects by 
choice the banks of rivers. It is very plentiful along the 
Gindurah. Myiagra azurea is common in all jungles up to 
3000 feet; but I have have not met with a Cyornis in all my 
wanderings, although C. jerdont* is found throughout the 
western province. I have only once met with Leucocerca 
albofrontata, procuring it at Baddegamme near Galle. Myio- 
lestes cinereocapilla is found in the Morowa-Korle and Lion- 
King forests down to 2000 feet, where also Humyzas sordida 
is tolerably numerous. The young of this species are plu- 
maged like those of Cyornis jerdoni. An individual I pro: 
cured last August in the Lion-King hills has the upper sur- 
face and wing-coverts brown, with buff tips to the feathers ; 
the chin is buff, and the lower surface, as in the adult, min- 
gled with yellowish grey feathers. 

Pitta brachyura, one of our most widely distributed cold- 
weather visitants, is exceedingly abundant, and heard in the 
mornings and evenings wherever there is a bit of scrub or 
jungle: they affect low “ cheena jungle ” in preference to damp 
woods; and on wet days their whistle may be heard at any 
hour. Oreocincla spiloptera is distributed through the Mo- 
rowa-Korle jungle ; and I have no doubt that Turdulus wardii 
is also an inhabitant of the same part. Alcippe nigrifrons, 
Dumetia albogularis, and Pomatorhinus melanurus, with Lay- 
ardia rufescens, are all common birds in the lower hilly coun- 
try, and, with the exception of the little “ Pig-bird,” are nu- 
merous in the hills. This curious little skulking babbler is 
chiefly found about bushes at the edge of “ cheena” jungle, 
and darts along in a “ follow-my-leader ” style from one bit 
of cover to the other with great perseverance. I have found 
it in the central province in the upper parts of Doombera, at 
an elevation of 2500 feet. Alcippe nigrifrons is wonderfully 
abundant, particularly in bamboo jungles, its favourite abode ; 
it is frequently found in company with Pomatorhinus mela- 
nurus, which affects the same localities. The curious mas- 


` * In my note on this bird in J. A. S. (Ceylon branch),.1870-71, the 
female is stated to be brighter than the male. This is a printer’s error, 
it should read lighter. 
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sive bamboo or other dead-leaf nests which it constructs in 
such numbers are, I believe, made as roosting-places, as I 
have found hundreds and never yet saw one with eggs or 
young. They are placed in a bramble about three feet from 
the ground; and I have watched the birds, from a hiding-place, 
picking up the leaves from the ground just underneath and 
sticking them into the structure at the rate of two or three in 
a minute. I received a clutch of eggs from one of the head 
men of the Galle district, which he said belonged to this bird 
(well known to the natives by the name of “ Batitchia’’); and 
he described the nest as made of grass and not leaves. The 
eggs were of a dull white ground-colour, blotched and dap- 
pled round the obtuse end with greyish red, and measured 
84 lines by 64 lines. 

Drymocataphus fuscicapillus 1s one of the commonest and 
most widely distributed birds in the southern province; it ap- 
pears to have escaped much observation hitherto in Ceylon, and 
is an instance of how easily a bird of retiring and shy habits 
may be overlooked in any district if its note is not known. 
Up to the time of my arrival in the southern province, having 
only collected in the western and coffee-districts, I was under 
the impression that this Babbler was one of the rarest birds 
in the island. I had not been long at Galle before my atten- 
tion was drawn, while out shooting in the early mornings, or 
on rainy days, to a remarkable three-note whistle like the 
words ‘to meet you” proceeding from thickets, bamboo scrub, 
or any spot where there was much undergrowth. After many 
attempts, owing to the shyness of the bird, I procured it, and 
was very pleased to see what my prize consisted of. The note 
is very remarkable, continued generally for fully ten minutes 
at a time, the bird being some times seated on a twig or bam- 
boo, with its neck stretched out, intent on making itself heard, 
or hopping quickly about backwards and forwards in the jun- 
gle; at this time it is very hard to detect, as its voice seems 
to be coming from different diretions—near the ground or 
from the tops of the trees. It is particularly noisy in rainy 
weather, and has, besides its curious “to meet you” whistle, 
a pretty warble not easy to syllabize. I procured it near the 

c2 
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Singha-Rajah forest on the upper Gindurah, at about 1000 feet 
above the sea-level. Now and then it may be seen near the 
edges of paths in the jungle or flying across open places; but 
this is quite the exception*. It is always found single or in 
pairs, and does not seem to associate in small parties like its 
smaller relative, Alcippe nigrifrons. Garrulax cinereifrons is 
common in the upper forests of the province; it is found in 
parties of a considerable number, and is very shy, the whole 
flock taking themselves off quickly, chattering, and following 
one after the other, on being disturbed in the slightest degree. 
I imagine it is confined to the dark and gloomy jungle of the 
hills; I have generally found it in ravines, where it affects 
underwood and feeds much on the ground, scratching up 
leaves in search of its food. Hypsipetes neilgheriensis is very 
abundant from the Morowa-Korle and Singha-Raja hills down 
to the low forests near Galle. Itis plentiful also about the 
secondary jungles and confined valleys between the forests 
and the sea. It is a noisy bird, and does not often escape 
observation as it flies to and fro across the narrow ravines, 
settling on the extreme tops of trees and uttering its harsh 
unmusical notes. Criniger ictericust is numerous in forests 
from the low country up to the coffee-estates; it is always found 
about the smaller trees and shrubs in high jungle, and, besides 
searching along the branches and among the leaves for larve, 
feeds on various berries and small fruit. Kelaartia penicillata 
is a Bulbul which I have not succeeded in procuring from 
the southern province; I have never seen it in the district. 
Rubigula melanictera is more numerous here than in any part 
of Ceylon, frequenting native gardens, “ Lantana” thickets, 
bamboo jungle, and damp primeval forest. Birds are fre- 


* To my surprise I found this bird numerous in the jungle of the north- 
east; specimens from that district are lighter in colour than southern 
birds. 

+ With regard to Mr. Holdsworth’s note on this bird (P. Z, S. 1872, 
p. 450), he -does not seem to be aware that there are large tracts of fine 
primeval forest within twenty miles of Colombo. In such I found Cri- 
niger ictericus, and not in districts “ consisting of paddy-fields and cultivated 
land.” The face of nature is very changeable in Ceylon, and birds are 
extremely local on that account. 
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quently shot with hazel-brown eyes (the normal colour being 
sombre red) ; and though I have not been able to detect any 
signs of immaturity in their plumage, they must necessarily 
be the young of the year. 

Phyllornis malabaricus is by no means uncommon; it is 
an inhabitant of the forests. I have obtained it from near 
Galle up to 3000 feet in the Singha-Rajah hills. This district 
was the first in which I found this Bulbul, though I have seen 
a specimen from the central province. It has not the clear 
whistling notes of the universally distributed P. jerdoni; and 
as its yellow forehead cannot be distinguished well in the dis- 
tance, I believe it has been hitherto passed over in Ceylon by 
those who have not paid attention to the voices of the different 
species of this family. Jora zeylonica is very numerous 
throughout the low country of this province. I have speci- 
mens in winter plumage with the iris grey, others in change 
of dress with that, again, darker, and two in full breeding- 
plumage (with the black back) which had the eye hazel-brown. 
This latter circumstance must be looked upon as an abnormal 
state of things, I imagine, unless the eye changes in this 
species as it puts on its nuptial clothing. Concerning the 
Warblers there is but little to note. Thamnobia fulicata is 
much more numerous here than in the western province, ap- 
pearing as if it increased gradually towards the south-east 
coast, where it is so extremely abundant. Prinia socialis is 
found in sugar-cane fields; and as I have found it on the moun- 
tain patnas of the central province, it doubtless extends into 
the hills of this part of the island as well. Kittacincla ma- 
crura is rare in bamboo-jungles. Cisticola homalura, Blyth, 
said to have been found in this district, has not yet come under 
my notice, although the common species is abundant in grassy 
deserted paddy-fields, and inhabits likewise the patnas of 
the Morowa-Korle and Singha-Rajah forests. Drymoipus 
validus is found in open bushy places, especially in clearings 
made by the natives in the inland valleys for the purpose of 
cultivation; I have it also, identified by Lord Walden, from 
near Colombo. My specimens range up to 63%," total length. 
I have also Drymoipus jerdoni up to 5'9". The bill of D. 
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validus is black, with a lightish base, of very small extent, to 
the under mandible; and a very noticeable peculiarity or cha- 
racteristic is, that the margin is well curved and the culmen 
much hooked, while that of D. jerdoni has a gentle sweep 
from base to tip. The larger bird is found in the “ Koora- 
kan” (Eleusine indica) fields of the Singha-Rajah hills, and 
delights in sitting on some stump or fallen tree, from which 
it pours forth its loud shrill notes and draws attention to its 
existence in these mountain-solitudes; it is not, however, 
peculiar to the southern hills, as I have shot it in the 
“ Knuckles ’’*, where it is always to be seen in “hill ” paddy- 
fields. Phylloscopus nitidus is a winter visitor to these parts 
as well as to the western and central provinces; and I have 
no doubt that P. magnirostris, which I have procured in Dim- 
boola and also in forests of the north-east, accompanies its 
smaller congener to our hills. Of Motacillinz, we have in 
the south Calobates sulphurea, found along the sea-coast, af- 
fecting at times the very rocks in the vicinity of Galle, before 
betaking itself in September to the mountain-streams of the 
interior, and Budyles viridis, very numerous in grass-lands 
and newly ploughed paddy-fields, in one “square” of which 
I have counted nearly a score. Corydalla rufula is our only 
Pipit, the other two species apparently not extending to the 
south. 

Zosterops palpebrosus is plentiful both m the low and hill 
country; and Holdsworth’s species, Z. ceylonensis, is very nu- 
merous in the Singha-Rajah forests. I might mention that 
this range of hills, lying about forty miles from Galle, attain- 
ing a height of about 3500 feet, and hitherto unexplored by 
any European save one}, appears to abound with all the pe- 
culiar Ceylonese birds. I found Z. ceylonensis there, as I did 
in the forests of the Knuckles, to the north of Kandy (see note, 
Journal R. A.S. (Ceylon), 1871, page 30), in large flocks af- 
fecting the ends of outspreading branches of forest-trees, cling- 
ing to the twigs and leaves thereof, and keeping up an inces- 
sant chirping; after one tree had been well searched, the 


* Mountains to the north of Kandy. 
+ Dr. Thwaites, director of the the botanical gardens, Peradeniya. 
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whole troop would move off to another, and so on through 
the jungle. A male from the central province measured 48", 
and has a wing 2'3", while another from the Singha-Rajah 
hills has a total length of 4°7" and a wing of 2:2"; the females 
are smaller and less dark on the forehead, having the wing 
up to 2'1" in length. I traced Prionochilus vincens (Legge’s 
Flower-pecker) up to the same locality at an elevation of about 
2500 feet; so that this little novelty must now rank among 
our fill-species. It was found much about the edges of clear- 
ings in the forest, and affected, wherever it grew, the flowers 
of the hill-species of Bowitteya (Osbeckia virgata) , a very com- 
mon shrub throughout the island. It was evidently breeding 
when I was there, in September, as the testes of one I pro- 
cured were very much developed. ‘The iris is more strictly 
brownish red than “reddish,” as I described it in my first 
notice of the bird to Dr. Sclater. It is a remarkable fact, as 
noticed also by Mr. Hugh Neville (Journ. R. A. 8. (Ceylon), 
1871, page 33), that Corvus splendens is entirely absent from 
the south of Ceylon, where it is replaced abundantly by C. 
culminatus in towns and villages as well as in the country. 
Parus cinereus and Cissa ornata inhabit our hill-region. The 
Jay is local in its distribution, being very numerous in some 
forests of the Morowa and Colonna korles and entirely want- 
in other tracts. As is the case with all our hill-species, and 
which I wish especially to call attention to in this paper, it 
descends to lower elevations in the southern than in the cen- 
tral hills. J have seen it along the banks of the Gindurah at 
about 1500 feet above the sea. 

Among Mynahs the abundance of Eulabes religiosa is some- 
what noteworthy. It replaces Acridotheres tristis at about 
ten miles inland, and is very common in forest- and also in 
cultivated lands along the rivers of the interior. It ranges 
up to about 1000 feet onthe Gindurah. Far more remarkable, 
however, is the abundance of Temenuchus senex, that most 
local of all Ceylon birds, in the Morowa-Korle and Singha- 
Rajah ranges. Unlike its nearest ally in Ceylon, Temenuchus 
pagodarum (so abundant in the Hambantotta districts), it is 
strictly arboreal in its habits. I first met with it in the 
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Morowa-Korle coffee-country in 1871, frequenting the edges 
of forests, and hopping actively, Bulbul-like, about among the 
leaves of fruit-bearing trees, clinging, Tit-like, to the twigs, 
and uttering a single note, which I find jotted down m my 
rough memoranda as very Starling-like. I subsequently 
found it in numbers in “cheena” clearings in the Singha 
forest, which is 2 continuation of the Morowa-Korle hills, 
being simply divided from them by the deep gorges of the 
Gindurah. In the mornings it fed, in company with flocks 
of Paleornis calthrope, on the seeds or fruit of the Kanda-tree 
(Macaranga tomentosa) growing near the edges of the jungle ; 
and in the heat of the day I observed it hopping about the 
leaves of Jack-trees searching for insects. On procuring spe- 
cimens the stomachs proved to contain a mixed diet. In the 
evenings they became restless, in just the same manner as the 
Hill-Mynah, Eulabes ptilogenys, and roamed about the val- 
leys, alighting on the tops of dead trees in small parties of 
two and three. Layard got his specimen from Mr. Thwaites, 
and believed it was procured in the Saffragam district, which 
is the opposite slope of the central mountains on the north 
side of the valley which divides them from the ranges I now 
speak of. Males measure in the flesh 8:3"; wing 4:2"; tail 
2:7"; tarsus nearly 1'1”; bill from gape 1:1”. The iris is 
whitish, with a brown inner circle; bill light glaucous green, 
bluish about the base; legs and feet bluish slate. The female 
differs materially from the male in the character of its color- 
ation, in having far more white on the head, and in the neutral 
grey of the under surface being much more in extent. These 
parts may be described thus :—forehead, front of crown, side 
of head just over the eye, face, ear-coverts, chin, and gorge 
white ; fore neck and the sides (gradually blending thence into 
the ashy black of the hind neck), chest, breast, and flanks 
neutral grey or bluish cinereous, the feathers with fine white 
shafts; on the belly the feathers commence to be edged 
greyish white until the abdomen and under tail-coverts be- 
come entirely of that colour, In the male the forehead alone 
is white, with a buff tinge, ending abruptly at the crown, the 
white of the throat descends further to the neck; and the 
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feathers of the breast have the centres greyish white, with 
a broad margin only of neutral grey, the white shafts show- 
ing conspicuously on the chest, and not on the lower parts 
as in the female. Our Hill-Mynah, Hulabes ptilogenys, is 
extraordinarily numerous in the forests of the Kookool Korle, 
and in parts of the Morowa Korie, and is found as low as 
1500 feet. 

There is nothing much to note with regard to the dis- 
tribution of the Frmgilide in our province, except that 
Munia rubronigra does not appear to exist here at all. 
Layard records it from Galle; but he surely could not have 
mistaken it for M. malacca, which is common in the heart 
of the many paddy-districts of the interior and nowhere 
else in Ceylon that I have visited. M. malabarica is an Indian 
bird in its tastes, liking a dry climate, such as the south-east 
coast and northern parts of the island. It is quite absent 
from our hill-district. I have now and then seen an isolated 
example of Estrelda amandava on the grass-land close to the 
Fort ; the bird has in all probability become acclimatized here 
as at Colombo, by escaping from cages brought here from 
Bengal. Alauda gulgula is rare in this district, preferring, 
in company with all the peninsular birds found in the island, 
that remarkably Indo-Ceylonese region, the south-east coast. 
Of Columbe, the fine Carpophaga sylvatica, with its wonder- 
ful deep note, is plentiful in hill-jungles and forests when its 
favourite trees are in fruit. Palumbus torringtonie inhabits 
the hills, as it does in the central provmce. The wing-coverts 
in the immature bird are edged rusty. Osmotreron bicincta 
is numerous in the maritime districts, extending inland to the 
lower hills, where it is replaced from there up to the spurs 
of the Singha-Rajah and Morowa-Korle hills by Osmotreron 
flavogularis, Blyth; the soft melodious whistle of this species 
is one of the most beautiful of all eastern bird-notes. The 
under tail-coverts in all specimens I have procured (it is very 
numerous also in the eastern province) have not sufficient 
green to warrant the feathers being described as such; those 
I have examined are white; the shorter feathers margined with 
faint yellow mottled or irregularly patched with greyish green 
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to within half an inch of the tip. These markings vary in 
extent in different individuals. Turtur risoriais absent from 
this district, being replaced by T. suratensis, which is very 
numerous. Pigeons, as well as all other frugiverous birds, are 
exceedingly fond of the berry of the “ Lantana” (Lantana 
mixta), which has overrun the whole island. Chalcophaps in- 
dica is perhaps the most plentiful of our Doves, and is widely 
distributed throughout the hilly country of the lowlands, fre- 
quenting bamboo-jungles, in which it breeds, making its nest 
generally where a tangled mass of the stalks cross each other. 
The wooded nature of the south-west is particularly favourable 
to the habits of Jungle- and Spur-fowl; but the latter predo- 
minates much in numbers. Every copse and little piece of 
detached jungle, even in the vicinity of the sea, has its pair; 
but notwithstanding their numbers, they evade all attempts 
at stalking, and seldom or ever fall to the gun of the Euro- 
pean. The natives shoot them at times by watching near a 
favourite haunt at day-break, when they generally show them- 
selves on the edge of the copse for a short interval. Gallo- 
perdix bicalcarata breeds in this province during the south- 
west monsoon, from June until September. The nest is a de- 
pression or hole scratched in the ground, lined with a few 
dead leaves, under the shelter of a rock or between the pro- 
jecting roots of a large tree. They lay from two to four eggs 
of a uniform cream-colour; axis 17 lines, diam. 134 lines. 
One that I took from a nest last July has raised white specks 
all over the surface, such as are sometimes noticeable on the 
eggs of the domestic Fowl. This part of the island is the 
head quarters of Ezcalfactoria chinensis, which frequents 
grassy damp fields in numbers, and affords at times fair shoot- 
ing to the sportsman. Turnix taigoor is not so numerous as 
in the western province, being principally confined to low 
bushy outskirts of jungle and citronella-grass plantations. 

It will appear from the description of this part of the 
southern province, at the commencement of these notes, that 
it can contain but little area suitable to the habits of Waders 
and natatorial birds; and these are therefore, in comparison 
with other districts in the island, but poorly represented in 
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our list of the avifauna. Many ofthe Ardeidæ are universally 
distributed throughout Ceylon, being found wherever there 
is the smallest piece of marsh or “ paddy ” land, and must be 
in consequence considered an exception to the well-marked 
absence of their congeners from this part. Bordering the 
Gindurah river, in the neighbourhood of the villages of 
Wackwelle and Boddegamme, and extending thence to a dis- 
tance of some twenty-five miles from the sea, are large tracts 
of paddy- and open grass-land, which, of course, harbour a 
number of Snipes in the season, and about which large flocks 
- of Golden Plovers are found in rainy weather. The district 
of Matura, the southernmost part of the island, contains much 
in common with this division of the province: the Whistling 
Teal (Dendrocygna javanica) 1s numerous there, and breeds 
in June and July in marshy deserted “ paddy ” fields; and I 
am informed that the large Wild Duck (Anas pecilorhyncha) 
is found sometimes on the river Niwalle, which flows into the 
sea near the town of Matura. There are several large brackish 
lagoons connected with the sea and lymg some little distance 
inland along the coast-line from Bentotte, thirty miles north 
of Galle, to Matura, about the same distance to the south- 
east ; but these are singularly devoid of bird-life. The shores, 
instead of being flat, are lined with mangrove-thickets; and 
the waters are not tidal; so that there is almost a total absence 
of Totani and Tringe; a few Herons, among which Nycti- 
corax griseus predominates in some places, are the sole deni- 
zens of the borders of these lakes. The waters being brackish 
harbour scarcely any wild fowl, a stray Cormorant or two, 
Graculus javanicus, being about the only form to be seen in 
a day’s trip. The Charadriidæ of this part of the island are 
Ch. fulvus, Aigialites mongolicus, and Lobivanellus goensis. 
The first of these is the most abundant, arriving in Sep- 
tember a little before the Snipe, and departing later, as far 
into the breeding-season as the first week in May. In the 
north of Ceylon, I should say, many birds while passing to high 
latitudes ought to be procurable in full summer dress. In 
this district, as early as the 29th of April, I have procured 
them with the white forehead and neck-bordering, and the 
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whole under surface black, except here and there white patches. 
My experience goes towards testifying that the change of 
colour takes place in the existing feather, and not by renewal 
of it; and it would ‘appear, furthermore, to be acquired with 
wonderful rapidity. It is noticeable first of all on the breast, 
on the feathers of which black marginal spots appear near the 
tip; these gradually coalesce until the terminal half is entirely 
black ; at this time small black spots appear at the tips of the 
fore-neck feathers, and the under tail-coverts become barred 
with the same hue. The white markings of the forehead and 
neck appear to be the last acquired, as at the above stage 
there is no trace of them. gialites mongolicus is found 
during the winter months on open grass-land, particularly in 
wet weather; its little congener Æ. dubius, abundant in the 
north of the island and associating generally with it, is absent 
from this district. Rhynchea bengalensis* is tolerably abun- 
dant in large extents of paddy-land, particularly in the Wack- 
welle district near Galle, as many as six couple having 
fallen on one occasion in a day’s shooting last year to the 
same gun. They breed to a considerable extent in Ceylon, 
about May and June, according to reliable information as 
to actual nesting; but, curiously enough, I have had an egg 
taken from a bird in December and another in March, both 
ready for laying. Another instance occurred of a bird lay- 
ing an egg in a cage, recorded by Mr. Holdsworth (P. Z. S. 
1872, p. 473); and, if I mistake not, that in the possession of 
Mr.C. P. Layard, Government Agent for the western province, 
was taken from a dead bird in October. They “nest” on a 
bank or ridge in the fields out of the way of the water, and 
appear to lay two eggs. These are of astone-yellow ground- 
colour, and vary much in the intensity of markings. Mine 
are blotched and washed irregularly all over with rich dark 
sepia-brown with a few pencillings of the same huc, a few 
bluish grey and light brown blotches appearing towards the 


* In the north of Ceylon I have invariably found this bird in the salt 
sedgy lands near the foreshore of tidal lagoons, where they feed much on 
small ewnwwalve shells, four or five of which I have taken whole from the 
stomach of one individual. 
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obtuse end under the brown markings; axis 1 inch 4 lines, 
diameter 11 lines. Some eggs are magnificently clouded with 
sepia and want the pencil-like strokes. With regard to 4. 
mongolicus, I forgot to mention above that it sometimes re- 
mains very late in this country, even down here in the south, 
before it migrates northwards. I have procured it on the 
27th April on the sandy banks of our chief river, the Gin- 
durah, still in the immature plumage in which most of our 
visitors of that ilk are clothed, without a sign of moulting to 
the adult garb. As may be supposed, our list, in the south, of 
Longirostres is not a strong one, the country not being suited 
to their habits. There is, as it were, a gap, as far as this class 
1s concerned, extending from the mud flats of Negombo, to 
the north of the capital, to the flat and salt-pan-begirt shores 
of the south-east, where Waders of all kinds become so won- 
derfully numerous. Numenius arquata is found in the Ma- 
tura-district ; but I doubt 1f N. pheopus, which seems confined 
to the north of the island, ever comes so far south. Tringa 
minuta is now and then met with, along with Golden Plover, in 
newly ploughed paddy-fields, where they may be seen search- 
ing for the various worms and other insects turned up by the 
plough. This species wanders a good deal inland. I have 
found them in muddy drains running through swamps in the 
northern province; and it was in such a locality, out of a flock 
of three Little Stints, that I obtained, some months ago, T. 
temminckii, for the first time recorded from Ceylon. Actitis 
glareola is very common in this province, being our first visitor 
at the fall of the south-west monsoon—that is, if I except A. 
hypoleucus, which I cannot but believe is a resident in the 
island to a large extent. These two species frequent the 
brackish mangrove-lined lagoons of these parts, being the 
only birds of the kind found there. They may be often seen 
running along the edges of the loathsome cori-pits, where the 
cocoa-nut husks are allowed to rot before being beaten out 
into cori yam-spots. But to return to Totanine, T. stagna- 
tilis is the only species I have met with here. While wander- 
ing in the haunts of this and other like species in the north 
of the island, watching the movements of happy little parties 
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busily discussing the denizens of the tidal-flats of the great 
salt lagoons, I have often thought that this little chap must 
be gifted with an exceedingly bad temper. How he screams 
and pipes in the most offended of tones when he is disturbed ! 
How he still gives vent to his rage after he has alighted again, 
till he is finally appeased by the glad sight of some hapless 
struggling sand-worm and relapses into silence! I know of 
but one instance of a large Stork being seen on the inland 
marshes of this district; and that must have been Ciconia 
episcopus, Bodd. Ardea purpurea is numerous in parts, such 
as in the vicinity of the large lake at Amblangodde and in 
like situations near Matura; but it is very local in its distri- 
bution. Herodias egrettoides is plentiful in parts, but not H. 
garzetta, which is a northern bird. Contrary to Layard’s ex- 
perience, I find that Ardeola leucoptera and Buphus coromandus 
breed in colonies by themselves, and not in company with 
other Egrets. They are both very numerous about the swamps 
and saltish lagoons of the hilly district under consideration, 
and nest in the months of May and June, A. leucoptera 
choosing our island in preference to other localities. In a 
large colony which I visited on Kogalle Lake, a sheet of water 
some ten miles from Galle, I found most nests to contain two 
or three eggs, a few only having four. They were small for 
the size of the bird, averaging 1" 7" by 1" 2!"; but they vary 
very much in dimensions; they are in some instances exceed- 
ingly round for the eggs of a Heron. The young nestlings 
just fledged have the bill fleshy red, the tarsi and feet bright 
pea-green, the head and back of neck dark brown, with buff 
mesial lines, and the neck buff, with broad brown margins. 
They perch and cling to the branches with great cleverness 
when only a day or two old. The nests were placed in a low, 
bushy, swamp-loving tree, called in the vernacular, “ cadool ” 
(Rhizophora mucronata), and are very small, resembling large 
Pigeons’ nests more than those of Herons. <Ardetta cinna- 
momea iscommon here; but A. flavicollis is only now and then 
met with in the north-east monsoon. Hydrophasianus chi- 
rurgus is numerous in some of our fresh-water inland swamps, 
birds being often found in October in what is called in Indian 
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works “ winter” plumage: such a term would be puzzling 
here, however; for this dress, the non-breeding garb, is worn 
in Ceylon from May until the latter part of the last-named 
month; so that the breeding-dress is the winter and the oppo- 
site the summer dress. This species is wonderfully numerous 
on the northern tanks in the “ Wanny ” district, their musical 
notes resounding all day and all night long through the pic- 
turesque forests on their borders. These sounds are essentially 
typical of the wild regions in the northern forests of this 
island, and must always associate themselves in the mind of 
the naturalist with his wanderings in Ceylon. Porphyrio 
poliocephalus is rare on the lagoons of the south; and now and 
then Gallicrex cristata falls to the gun of the sportsman in 
the paddy-fields. This latter bird appears to be migrating to 
the south of Ceylon, coming down with the north-east mon- 
soon in October, and leaving in April. As yet I have not been 
able to meet with it during the remaining portion of the year. 
The Rails of Ceylon must either be very rare or very difficult 
to find in districts which they do affect. I am inclined to 
think they are also very local in their distribution, as it is 
somewhat noteworthy that Layard, who looked through the 
island so well, only met with the three rarest species (Porzana 
fusca, P. pygmea, and Rallus indicus) in one locality, near Co- 
lombo. I have not seen any examples of any of these birds 
from this part, though one, or all, may yet be found in the 
marshy districts of Matura. Anastomus oscitans, the only Ibis 
in this corner of the island, is found on Amblangodde Lake, 
twenty miles north of Galle, where there is a tolerably large 
colony. They breed there, I imagine, as I have seen and 
shot them on the lake very soon after the breeding-season. 
Who will be the discerning individual destined to settle the 
much-vexed question of the peculiar worn space in the bill ? 
I do not see how it is to be done while there is such strong 
difference of opinion, some asserting that it does not exist in 
the young bird and others denying this. My own experience 
points decidedly to the former theory. I secured a young 
bird, some four or five months old, from the western pro- 
vince, a district which, by the way, it does not affect in 
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general; and I can safely vouch, after a close examination of 
the mandibles, that no signs of the space existed, nor was there 
any serration of the edges or other indication of a probable 
development from natural causes of this peculiar formation. 
The edges of the mandibles fitted together as with ordinary 
birds. The young of this Ibis, like those of Tantalus leuco- 
cephalus, do not reach the full size until some time after they 
are fully fledged—in fact, not until the end of the first year. 
They are differently clothed miniatures of the adult, so to 
speak. Jerdon mentions, ‘ Birds of India,’ vol. iii. p. 765, 
that he is of opinion that the white birds seen now and then 
are not young but old individuals; his supposition would ap- 
pear to be correct, as my specimen had the interscapular region 
and about the shoulders brown instead of grey as in the adult, 
the scapulars brownish black, and the head and neck dusky. 
The length of the bill and tarsus were 4 inches and 54 as 
against 6°1 inches and 6} respectively inthe adult. In spite, 
however, of the non-existence in the young bird of this cavity 
(which I should be sorry to affirm was always the case on the 
testimony of one example only), there is but little doubt that 
it is developed naturally, and not by wear, at a more advanced 
stage than that in which my specimen was; for the peculiar 
decomposed and fibrous-like process extending along the edge 
of the “arch ” on the margin of the upper mandible militates 
against the idea that this is the result of friction in opening 
shells. If it were so, this soft formation would soon cease to 
exist, and the edge of the upper mandible would be as smooth 
and hard as that of the lower. Assuming that this is the cor- 
rect hypothesis, what is the object of this formation in the 
economy of the bird ? 

Concerning our Laride there is but little to note, as this 
particular part of the coast is poor in variety of species, al- 
though those which do visit us exist in large numbers. The 
common Gull of the north, Xema brunneicephalum, Jerdon, so 
abundant about Trincomalie and Jaffna, I have only once seen 
in this neighbourhood. Croicocephalus ichthyaetus is very rare 
in this country so far south. I have but once noticed it; and 
that was in the rough weather off the coast at Colombo. The 
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two Sea-Terns which affect our coasts, viz. Sterna bengalensis, 
Lesson, and Sterna bergii, Lichtenstein (or Sterna cristata, 
Stephens, = S. pelecanoides, King, whichever it is) ,are very nu- 
merous, arriving here in November and leaving again about 
the last week in April or first in May, according to the strength 
of the south-west monsoon. These Sea-Terns are numerous 
wherever there are detached rocks some distance from land, 
which they make their head quarters, roosting there during 
the heat of the day when they have gorged themselves with 
fish. There appears to be some doubt what the larger species 
really is. Hume, in ‘Stray Feathers’ (vol. 1. p. 283), affirms 
that the bird frequenting the coasts of India, and which he 
met with im Sindh last year, is S. bergii, Lichtenstein, the 
wings of which he gives as varying from 14°2 to 148 inches, 
and the bills from 2°6 to 2°75 inches, and says that Sterna 
cristata (the bird given by Jerdon as the common species 
round India) has a wing of from 13 to less than 14 inches, 
and a bill of from 2 to nearly 2°5 inches, and furthermore has 
the forehead white at all seasons. My specimens have the 
wing 13 and 18°1 inches, and bills barely 2°5 inches—the di- 
mensions given for S. cristata, Stephens. It is extremely 
difficult to work the subject out, in the south of Ceylon espe- 
cially, on account of the birds leaving before many of them 
acquire any signs of summer plumage. At the end of April 
and the first week in May I have seen the larger Sea-Tern 
with both black and white foreheads; but I was not fortunate 
enough to procure specimens of either, so that I cannot say 
whether they were two species or winter- and summer- 
“headed” examples of the same. S. caspia does not extend 
to the south of Ceylon: and Gelochelidon anglica, Montagu, 
is not at all common here; it commences on the south-east 
coast and gets more numerous towards the north, where it is 
more abundant than any other species. The Marsh-Tern, Hy- 
drochelidon indica, Stephens, is abundant about paddy-fields, 
and arrives here early in the fall of the year. 

I have once seen a Frigate Bird, which I conclude was 
Attagen minor; they do not appear off these shores except 
when the wind is blowing strong from the west or south-west, 
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Both our species of Cormorants are found sparingly about 
the brackish lakes of this district ; Graculus sinensis, the rarer 
of the two, frequents the Amblangodde Lake, a large sheet of 
water mentioned more than once in this paper. 

Note.—Since commencing these notes, which have been 
much delayed owing to pressure of work, illness, and two 
changes of stations, I have added to my list of Raptores, by 
observing Pandion haliaetus as late as the 3rd of May making 
its way northward, and by procuring specimens of Accipiter 
virgatus in the low country fifteen miles from Galle. This 
latter is a rare species in Ceylon; and the Osprey has only, 
so far as I am aware, been seen once before in these parts. 

In visiting a large tract of hill-forest, hitherto unexplored, 
lying in the subsidiary ranges of the Morowa-Korle group 
of mountains, and attaining a height of about 1700 feet, I 
found Eulabes ptilogenys as low down as 600 feet above the 
sea-level, and Zosterops ceylonensis as low as 1500 feet. 


Galle, 10th May, 1873. 


IV.—Notes on certain Birds of New Zealand. 
By Capt. F. W. Hurrton. 


ALTHOUGH fully recognizing the value to ornithologists of Dr. 
Buller’s handsome work on the birds of New Zealand, espe- 
cially in his determination of Thinornis rossii as the young of 
T. nove-zealandie, and in his identification of Gallinago pusilla 
with G. aucklandica, I wish to point out what I consider to be 
certain inaccuracies that I have noticed in it, and also to record 
my dissent from some of the opinions expressed therein. 

I have in these notes followed Dr. Buller’s nomenclature, 
but I do not agree with it in all cases. 


SCELOGLAUX ALBIFACIES. 

I cannot agree with Dr. Buller’s remark that “the extinc- 
tion of the native rat has been followed by the almost total dis- 
appearance of this singular bird,” nor with the conclusion that 
he draws from it; for I have elsewhere pointed out (Trans. 
N. Z. Inst. v. p. 230) that there is no evidence that an indi- 


